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faith whatever in an argument for the teaching of mental
science sufficiently common, both then and now, that
even if there be no truth in its subject-matter, it is fitted
to brace and discipline the mind. Throughout life he
remained firm in the conviction which in later years he
thus expressed:

If truth is not aimed at and gained, the tendency will
be to bewilder the mind, and the end will be a feeling of
disappointment, discontent, and enmii. There will always
be a painful contrast drawn between the solid results
reached in modern physical science and the inanity and
emptiness of mere speculation, and the student in his
struggles will be as one that beateth the air. It is a
realistic philosophy founded on the facts of our nature
that is fitted profitably to exercise the minds of young
men, to stimulate and cultivate their observing and think-
ing powers, and to send them forth with important prin-
ciples incorporated into their very being, to interest and
guide them through all their future lives.

Trained in the Scottish school of philosophy, he was
not satisfied either with its methods or with its results,
It seemed to him, when confronted with the solemn
responsibility of training unformed and receptive minds,
that he should in the main follow the experimental
method, emphasizing what he found by introspection in
his own mind, and in that of others as he could discover
it, either by personal intercourse with his fellow-men,
or by the perusal of the best biographies. This prin-
ciple he sought to follow in his teaching of philosophy
irt the wider sense of Psychology and Metaphysics. But
he had also to teach Logic, and in that department espe*tirias thcs Triftli oxcluaiveness that had
